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** As much as in thee lies, live at heart’s ease.’’ 
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SANITARY CODE. 


No government can be said to extend all that protection which 
is due to the persons of its citizens, which does not possess a well 
devised and strictly administered Sanitary Code. Laws may be 
framed and executed, securing, to each individual, immunity from 
personal violence, and from every unjust curtailment of his free- 
dom, and yet, unless his health be also protected by the public 
authorities, he is, in many instances, as insecure in the enjoyment 
of his physical powers and even life itself, as he would be were the 
laws to extend to his person no protection whatever. It is true 
that most governments can produce from their statute books vari- 
ous enactments beariig the title of Health Laws. These laws, 
however, are in almost every instance based upon hypotheses 
long since abandoned by the medical profession as erroneous— 
while the attempt to carry them into effect has either completely 
failed, or has brought about and augmented the very evils they 
were intended to prevent. This is true of“nearly all the quaran- 
tine and lazaretto systems now in existence—they are evaded 
with the greatest ease; or by interrupting the commerce and inter- 
fering with the mercantile interests of the country, they reduce a 
large proportion of its inhabitants to that very condition which is 
most favorable to the occurrence of malignant and fatal diseases. 
It is at home that the causes of sickness must be looked for. In- 
stead of vain attempts to prevent thee importation from abroad, 
unceasing care should be taken to prevent or destroy them where 
they actually exist. 

In the municipal regulations of our principal cities, we find that 
this important precaution has not been entirely overlooked. We 
have provisions for keeping the streets in a state of cleanliness; for 
preventing or correcting nuisances, and prohibitions against the 
sale of certain unwholesome articles of food in our markets. So far 
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as these regulations extend they are deserving of commendation, 
though in many instances the citizens are prevented from experi- 
encing from them, all the good they are calculated to produce, owing 

to the very imperfect manner in which they are carried into effect. 
But something more than is embraced in these regulations is re- 
quired. Causes destructive to healih and life exist in every city, for 
the preveation of which the law makes no provis ion; and it is only 
in anticipation of, or during the prevalence of some fearful epidemic, 

like that now pervading the earth, that they attract the attention of 
the citizens generally. At other times their ye ry existence is un- 
known, or if known excites no alarm. To the influence of many of 
these deleterious causes the whole community is more or less sub- 
jected; but the majority of them, are experienced to the greatest 
extent or solely by the poor and labouring classes; who can hope 
tor no means of protection from them, excepting in the interference 
of the legislature. 

It is in vain that our principal streets are kept clean, if filth is 
allowed to accumulate in the narrow courts and alleys, which exist 
in too great numbers in most of our cities; or even when the condi- 
tion of “these is properly attended to, it is insufficient unless the 
dwellings themselves which are situated in them, be ke ‘pt clean 
also, and properly ventilated. 

A Sanitary Code, calculated to preserve the health of the com- 
munity, must provide not only for the maintenance of public and 
domestic cleanliness, but for the proper ventilation and dryness of 
dwellings; it must prohibit the crowding together of too many indi- 
viduals; and the placing of sinks and other recepticles of filth within 
or too near to the houses. The laying out of narrow courts and alleys 
should be strictly forbiden, while it makes provisions for widening, 
so soon as it can be done without serious loss to the owners of pro- 
perty, those which now exist. It should provide, also, against the 
sale of provisions to the poorer classes, which are either damaged 
or are otherwise injurious to health, and lend its aid,towards dis- 
couraging the use by them of intoxicating drinks. There are many 
other points necessary Jo be embraced in a proper Sanitary Code, 
which we pass over at present, as it is our intention to return to 
the subject from time to time, until we have laid before our readers 
all our views in relatiou to it. 

We are perfectly well aware that many of the provisions we 
shall recommend, will be considered by some as arbitrary, and by 
others as inexpedient. It is too much the custom to cry out, that 
in a free government, it is better to enlighten the public mind on 
the subject of existing evils, and in this manner to provide for their 
extinction, than to attempt their removal by legislative enactments. 
The same argument would hold good, however, against all laws. 
In a free government, every law is or should be virtually the ex- 

ression of public sentiment on the subject to which the law relates. 
To attempt the prevention of abuses, or of acts injurious either to 
individuals, to a neighbourhood or the public at large, without the 
aid of laws enforeed by penalties, would answer probably in a Uto- 
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pian form of government and with a community among which there 
existed no careless and inconsiderate members, no eyil disposed 
persons, nor any whose actions are dictated by selfish and avari- 
cious motives, rather than by a reference to the public good. We 
are persuaded, however, that in the state of society in which we 
live, it is only by legislative enactments that all can be induced 
to recognize and obey what public opinion declares to be just 
and proper. 


A SKETCH OF THE CLIMATE OF THE VALLEY OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPP].—By Danie. Drake, M. D. 


The vast extent of the Valley of the Mississippi, necessarily 
imparts to its climate a diversified character. The new states and 
territories already organized within its limits, are eight in number; 
while portions of two of the old states extend into the same region. 
The new may be divided into warm and temperate. The former 


are Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, in part, and the south half of 


the Territory of Arkansas;—the latter, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, in part, Indiana, [linois, and Missouri. The first group lies 
between the latitudes of 30 deg. and — deg.; the second, extends 
from the parallel last mentioned, to that of 42 deg. Hence the 
first division corresponds with South Carolina and Georgia—the 
second, with North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and the southern part of New York. 

In estimating the change of climate, to which emigrants from the 
old states will subject themselves, in settling in the new, it should 
be recollected, that Tennessee is in the rear of North Carolina, 
and Kentucky of Virginia; and that Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, and 
Missouri, stretch out behind Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and the southern part of New York. The NewEng- 
lander, and. NewYorker, north of the mountains of. West Point, 
should bear in mind, that his emigration is not to the west, but south- 
west; and as necessarily brings him into a warmer climate, as when 
he seeks the shores of the Delaware, Potomec, or James’ River. 

Besides variations of latitude, several causes conspire to produce 
diversities in climate. Between the lower Mississippi states, and 
the portions of the old states corresponding with them in latitude, 
these causes are neither numerous nor powerful; and hence, on the 
same parallels, their difference of climate, are less, than the differ- 
ences between the upper states of the great valley, and correspond- 
ing portions of the Union, near the sea board. First, the elevation 
of the land above the surface of the ocean, is nearly the same in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama, as in Georgia and 
South Carolina. Second, their geographical relation to the sea, is 
similar. Third, neither of them is contiguous to mountains, except 
the N. W. portions of South Carolina. Hence the emigrant from 
the banks of the Santee or Savannah river, to those of the lower 
Mississippi or Red River, if he keep in the same latitude, will ex- 
perience but little change of climate. He will observe, however, 
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in his new residence, that N. E. winds, attended with cool rains, 
are less frequent; and on the contrary, that the 8S. W. wind is more 
prevalent and perhaps more humid; as it does not, like that of the 
country he had left, undergo, to any extent, the modifying influ- 
ence of the peninsula of Florida. The northern parts of Alabama 
and Mississippi, are occasionally visited with snows several inches 
deep, and frosts that congeal the surface; but their duration is 
transient; while in the southern parts of the same states, in Arkan- 
sas and in Louisiana, these phenomena are much rarer. In their 
upland parts, these warm states have, on the whole, winters dry, 
frosty, and bracing: in the maritime portions, raw, humid, and 
rainy. In the former, the summers are fair and not intemperate; 
in the latter, hot, infested with thunder gusts, and often sultry. 

The inhabitant of New England, or, indeed, of any of the old 
states north of the Potomac, who starts on a migration to the states 
which are bounded on the South by the Gulf of Mexico, should 
be prepared to encounter a decided change of climate, consisting, 
in increased heat throughout the year, and, especially, in a pro- 
longed summer; in more copious rains, and a greater prevalence of 
S. W. winds. 

The emigrant from the shores of the Mediterranean, will find in 
this portion of the valley of the Mississippi, the nearest approach 
to his own climate, though eight or ten degrees further south; but 
he should prepare himself ‘for greater extremes between summer 
and winter, than he has been accustomed to in Italy or the South 
of France. 

The greater emigration to the upper or temperate Mississippi 
states, than to the lower, renders the study of their climate com- 
pared with the Atlantic states and Europe, more interesting than 
the inquiry through which we have just passed. 

As in some cases, it is not Jess useful to inquire into causes, than 
to look merely at effects, I shall direct the attention of the Profes- 
sion, and of those who contemplate an emigration from the Atlantic 
to the Western states, to some of the physical circumstances which 
may be presumed to“nodily the climates of the two regions. 

First, the Atlantic states have an ocean on one side, lakes on 
another, and mountains, between 2000 and 3000 feet high, on a 
third; the first and last of which, are so contiguous to the emigrat- 
ing portions of these states, as to exert a decided influence on their 
climate. On the other hand, the upper.or temperate Mississippi 
states, are remote from the sea, and comparatively remote from 
mountains, but have on one side, more extensive lakes, than those 
which skirt the Atlantic states. The ocean lies to the east of the 
latter, and the Alleghany Mountains to the west, while the states 
of the interior, have the lakes to the north, and the Alleghanies to 
the east; varieties in the physical geography of the two sections, 
that cannot fail to exert an influence on the temperature and 
humidity of their winds. Thus the N. E. and S. E. winds of the 
sea board, are always much more damp than those of the interior. 
In spring, summer, and autumn, they bring more copious rains, 
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and in winter, deeper snows. They are, also, more frequent and 
violent, than in the upper Mississippi states, Finally, in winter 
they are warm; and in summer, as coming from the surface of the 
ocean, would be more fresh and temperate, than in the valley of 
the Mississippi, were it not for the Alleghany Mountains, which 
cool the currents which roll over them to that region. These noun- 
tains on the other hand, reduce the temperature and refresh the S. 
W. and W. winds, which blow from the interior of the continent 
towards the Atlantic Ocean, and give to the people of the middle 
maritime states, a succession of less sultry breezes in summer, than 
envelope their brethren in the west. For a similar reason, the N. 
W. wind is drier and colder, at the same season, on the leeward, 
than the windward side of the Alleghanies. 

Second, The courses of rivers, by changing, in some degree the 
direction of the winds, exert an influence on our climates. In the 
Atlantic states, from New England to North Carolina, the rivers 
run more or less to the 8. E. and deflect the winds which blow from 
the West; while the great bed of the Mississippi, exerts an equal 
influence in augmenting the number and steadiness of the winds, 


which blow over it from the S. W.; and here is another cause of 


difference in climate, chiefly perceptible, first, in the temperature, 
which if no counteracting cause existed, they would raise in the 
West, considerably above that of corresponding latitudes in the 
East; secondly, in the moisture of the two regions, which is gene- 
rally greater, west than east of the mountains, when the 8. W. 
wind prevails, as much of the water with which it comes charged 
from the Gulf of Mexico, is deposited before it reaches the coun- 
try east of the Alleghanies. 

Third. The great cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, are but a few feet above the level of the sea, and the 
country connected with them has but little elevation; while the 
towns which are rising on the banks of the upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, Wabash, Ohio, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, are 
elevated about 550 feet above the surface of the ocean, and the in- 
tervening country, about 250 feet moge. The influence of this 
elevation, so often overlooked in comparing the climate of the 
Eastern and the Western states, would give cooler summers to the 
latter than the former, were it not for the greater prevalence of S. 
W. winds in the region of greater elevation. To estimate the full 
effect of this superior elevation, it is necessary to refer to the in- 
creasing altitude, of the immense, unwooded plain, down which the 
Missouri flows, from the Chippewan or Rocky Mountains, which 
themselves rise to the varying height of 5, 6, or 7000 feet, and give 
to the western winds, which would, otherwise, arrive moist and 
temperate, from the Pacific Ocean, a decided character of transpa- 
rency and coldness. 

Fourth. The general inclination of the surface of the Atlantic 
states, is to the EK. and S. E.—that of the Mississippi states to the 
S. Were these angles of inclination great, their effects upon the 
temperature of the two regions would be decisive; but being slight, 
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the increased heat of the West, from this cause, is not, perhaps, 
very considerable. 

Fifth. The West abounds in lofty forests of far greater extent 
than the East; an element of difference in the climates of the two, 
the influence of which must be admitted, although its exact amount 
cannot, perhaps be estimated. Forests are said to retard tie velo- 
city of-the winds, and increase the precipitation of their moisture. 
It is more certain, that in spring, summer, and autumn, they inter- 
cept the rays of the sun, most of which are thus re flected before 
they reach the surface of the earth, and copious evaporation is thus 
prevented. They seem, also, to promote the condensation of the 
vapor, from the surrounding air; and may be considered as one of 
the causes of the more copious dews, which are said to fall west 
than east of the mountains. 

Such are the leading causes, of any difference of climate, which 
may exisi between the states which lie on the sea, and those on the 
upper Mississippi, and its tributaries. These differences, especially 
in temperature, have been much dwelt upon, ever since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated Notes on Virginia, in 1781. 
But as it respects the heat of summer, they have been greatly 
overrated. Two causes have contributed to augment and perpetu- 
ate the error; first, the extensive popularity of Mr. Jefferson’s 
book; secondly, the. great number of emigrants from New England 
and New York, most of whom have been unconscious how much 
they had changed their latitude in a migration to the interior, and 
have made reports concerning the heat of the latter, in the same 
language as if they had travelled on the latitudes on which they 
were born. As a general fact, the sellers from Virginia in Ken- 
tucky, and from Maryland and Penns ylvania, in the states north of 
the Ohio, have not complained of hotter summers, than they had 
been accustomed to experience in their native land. It is probable, 
however, that the summer temperature of the West, is rather 
greater than that of the East, in corresponding latitudes; an effect, 
as far as it exists, to be ascribed chiefly to the greater prevalence 
of S. W. winds, in the former, than the latter, and to the influence 
of the Alleghany Mountains, over which those winds must pass to 
reach the Atlantic states. Both these causes, however, are in a 
good degree compensated, by the greater elevation of the interior, 
as already pointed out. So great is the effect of this elevation, that 
in'the middle of the state of ‘Ohio, which is néarly 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the temperature is probably lower, than in cor- 
responding latitudes of eastern Pennsylvania. 

To solve the problem of comparative temperature, accurate co- 
temporary observations, should be made on compared thermometers, 
placed under similar circumstances, in a great number of situa- 
tions; but this has not yet been done. The only points, that admit 
ofa comparison approaching to this, are Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia, or its vicinity—the former . howe ‘ver, situated about 50 minutes 


south of the latter. 


From a series of daily observations in Cincinnati or its vicinity, 
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for eight successive years, the mean annual temperature has been 
ascertained to be 54 "degrees and a quarter; Dr. Rush states the 
mean heat of Philadelphia at 52 degrees and a half, Dr. Coxe, 
from six years observations, at 54 anda sixth, and Mr, Legaux, 


from 17 years observations at Springmill, a few miles ot of that | 


city, at 53 and a third; the mean term of which results, 53 anda 


third, is but the fraction of’a degree lower, than the mean heat of 


Cincinnati, and actually less, than should be afforded by the differ- 
ence of latitude. 

A reference to the mean temperatures of summer and winter, 
will give nearly the same results. From nine year’s observations, 
(three at Springmill by Mr, Legaux, and six in Philadelphia by 
Dr. Coxe,) the mean summer heat of that part of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pears to be 76 degrees and six tenths. ‘The mean summer heat at 
Cincinnati, for an equal number of years, was 74 and four tenths. 
The average number of days, in which the thermometer rose to 90 
degrees or upwards, during the same period, was 14, each summer; 
and the greatest elevation observed vas 98 degrees: all of which 
would bear an almost exact comparison, with similar observations 
in Pennsyivania. Mr. Legaux states the most intense ‘cold, at 
Springmill, from 1787 to 1806, to have been 17 and five tenths de- 
grees below cipher—while within the same period, it was 18, at 
Cincinnati. The average of extreme cold for sveral years, as nal 
served by Mr. Legaux, was one and eight tenths of a degree below 
cipher: the same average at Cincinnati, is two degrees below. 
From all which we may conclude, that the banks of the Delaware 
and Ohio, in the same latitudes, have nearly the same temperature. 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


THE HEALTH OF THE POOR. 

The following hints to the poor on the means for preserving their 
health are extracted, with some slight alterations, from a paper writ- 
ten by Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester. 

The health of the poor will always be materially injured by 
the following circumstances: living in small back buildings, espe- 
cially when adjoining to the open “vaults of privies; or in houses, 
and particularly cellars, where the streets are not paved or pro- 
perly drained; or in narrow bye courts and lanes where filth is 
allowed to accumulate; and, perhaps, more than all, by living 
crowded together, in dirty apartments, where they cannot enjoy the 
common comforts of light and air. 

2, The poor should, if possible, avoid living in damp cellars; 
they destroy the constitution and shorten life. No temptation of 
saving from the lowness of the rent can counterbalance their ill 
effects. The poor are apt to crowd into the cellars of new build- 
ings, supposing them to be clean. This is a fatal mistake. Anew 
house is always damp for the first year or two, and the cellars un- 
der them, are generally as moist as the bottom of a well. The 
inhabitants of such places are liable to serious diseases, which often 
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throws the patient into a decline; they are apt, also, to contract 
colds, rheumatic and other complaints, which continue for a long 
time, and disable them from working. 

3, If the circumstances of a family be such that they cannot 
avoid livapg in a cellar, they should be attentive to have all the 
windows ‘put in good repair before they venture into it; as well as 
to have it thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed. If any ‘one attempt 
to occupy a cellar with broken windows or in a filthy condition, 
colds and fevers will be the certain consequences. ‘The above re- 
marks will equally apply to every kind of dwelling. 

4. In many instances the families of the poor sleep in small back 
rooms, or in back cellars, which are without windows, and have no 
circulation of air. It would be much more healthy to sleep in the 
front apartment: when the family is numerous, as is often the case, 
its members should at least, be divided between the rooms, so that 
the whole of them are not crowded together in one small apartment. 
The rooms in which many poor families sleep are literally dungeons: 
more unwholesome places could scarcely be imagined. 

5. The poor would do well to keep their houses and their per- 
sons scrupulously clean. They should not regret the loss of an 
hours wages, when their time is occupied in attending to cleanli- 
ness. It may be the saving of a month’s sickness. It is better for 
the whole family to give up a little time occasionally, in order that 
the house be kept neat, than that even one of them be destroyed 
from the effects of an impure air engendered by filth. 

6. The beds and bedding on which the family sleep should be 
carefully attended to. It would be of great service could they be 
aired every fair day in summer, and twice a week in winter. 

7. Children should be washed from head to foot with warm wa- 
ter, before they are sent to school or to work in the morning. 
Care should be taken to keep them dry in the feet, and they ought 
never to be allowed to go to work without having their breakfast, 
though the parents may ‘have nothing more to give ‘them than a crust 
of bread and water. Children who get wet feet, or go out in the 
morning fasting, are liable to severe colds, bowel complaints and 
fever. 

8. It is unnecessary to remind the poor that much sickness and 
unhappiness is occasioned amongst them, by passing their evenings 
or spare time in grog shops. The use of intoxicating drinks is in 
fact a cause of much of the evil and sickness they experience. The 
money wasted in their purchase would increase their health and 
their happiness, were it expended in the purchase of wholesome 
food, or comfortable clothing for themselves and families. 

9. In winter a warm and substantial dress, though of coarse ma- 
terials, is a better preservative of health, and far more respectable 
in appearance, than flimsy finery, however it may excite the envy 
of an ignorant neighbour or companion. 
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BOTANICAL MEDICINE. 
“T doctor’d him mostly with yarbs.”’ 
The Spy. 

Quackery assumes almost every year anew guise. The moment 
the public get tired or disgusted with it under one form, it is pre- 
sented to them under another, and they become again its ready 
dupes. Botanica: medicine, which professes to cure disease without 
afiecting the constitution, would appear at the present moment to 
be, with a large portion of the community, the most pooular disguise 
of quackery. We are persuaded that it will shortly eclipse in its 
wonder working effects the panaceas, catholicons, and syrups which 
have so long frighted disease of every kind, and shape, and hue, 
from the systems of our citizens. 

The theory of Botanical Medicine is, that all remedial virtues 
are confined solely to vegetables, and that the use of substances 
obtained from the mineral kingdom together with the lancet, are 
destructive to the constitution under every circumstance. As the 
professors of their system make great use of the hot and vapour 
bath, we presume that in their new arrangement of natural sub- 
stances, water and heat are included among the vegetables. 

Many may suppose that Botanical doctoring is a recent discove- 
ry, and patented according to the act of Congress; but we assure 
our readers that this is not the case, as all may be convinced by 
referring to Garwood’s *‘ Familie Herbal” published some hundred 
years ago, from which we are convinced the idea of the system was 
stolen by its modern revivers. ‘‘ The mediciners,”’ says the learned 
author of the herbal, “‘ dive into the entryals of the earth for myne- 
rals from which, by the effects of fire in their alembychs they do ex- 
tract deadly poysons, and call them by the name of remedys; when 
on the surface of the earth, in open day, nature doth present in her 
choyce store of herbs, innocent cures for all the aylments of the 
human body, which expel the morbid humours mildly, without hurt- 
ing persons of the tenderest frame.” 

It is certain, however, that the system here shadowed forth, has 
found the greatest number of admirers and advocates, in our own 
land. All the yarb and root doctors, the Indian doctors and doe- 
toresses who have flourished from the earliest colonial times to 
the present moment, are true disciples of botanical medicine. We 
recollect an old lady that practiced medicine in Philadelphia some 
thirty years ago, who protested as loudly against all other than 
vegetable remedies, as any modern professor of the botanical 
school; and so well convinced was she of the correctness of her 
principles, that we verily believe she would rather have died than 
take a single grain of jalap, ipecacuanha or any such doctor-stuff. 
This last phrase being with her only another name for anti-vegeta- 
ble. Now we trust cur readers will not laugh at what they may 
conceive the ignorance of this female Esculapius, when we assure 
them that “one of the great lights” of the system, not long since 
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asserted in our presence that cream of tartar and morphia were 
dangerous minerals. 

It is really amusing to hear some of our goodly citizens of both 
sexes, who have been recently inducted into the mysteries of the 
new botanical creed, talk of the innocency of plants, their tinctures 
and infusions; and the horrid effects produced by every atom of 
mercury, tartar emetic, and steel introduced into the human sto- 
mach. Their ideas of vegetables and of their properties generally, 
would appear to be drawn from a careful study of a bunch of pot- 
herbs or a handful of dandelions. We believe them guiltless of 
any knowledge of the fact that upon the list of poisons the greatest 
number and the most deadly are those from the vegetable kingdom. 
That the virulence of arsenic bears no comparison with that of 
prussic acid; that mercury, however injudiciously administered, kills 
not half so certainly as an over dose of opium or stramonium; that 
the lancet in the least experienced hand, is not by any means so 
dangerous to a patient, as a draught of their own famous tincture 
of lobelia, and that no poison which can be obtained from the mine- 
ral kingdom exceeds in potency the oxalic acid. 

The system of herb-doctoring had its very origin in ignorance, 
however much it may be now recommended and supported from 
motives of cunning, of interest, or of fraud. Like other species of 
folly and deceit, it must however, have its day, after which it will 


quietly descend to the same oblivion, where rest the thousand and 
one inventions of quackery that have preceeded it. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF CHARACTER. 

1 September, 1729, Sir Richard Steele died at Llangunner, his 
seat near Caermarthen, in Wales. He was born in Dublin, either 
in 1671 or 1675. He is justly celebrated as an essayist in con- 
junction with Addison, himself barely remembered as having been 
a dramatist, and almost forgotten as a politician. 

Pope said that Steele, though he led a careless and vicious life, 
yet had nevertheless a love and reverence of virtue. The life of 
Steele was not that of a retired scholar; hence his moral character 
becomes more instructive. He was one of those whose hearts are 
the dupes of their imaginations, and who are hurried through life by 
the most despotic volition. He always preferred his caprices to his 
interests; or, according to his own notion, very ingenious, but not a 
little absurd, “he was always of the humor of preferring the state 
of his mind to that of his fortune.”’ The result of this principle of 
moral conduct was, that a man of the most admirable abilities was 
perpetually acting like a fool, and, with a warm attachment to vir- 
tue, was the frailest of human beings. 

In the first act of his life we find the seed that developed itself in 
the succeeding ones. His uncle could not endure a hero for his 
heir; but Steele had seen a marching regiment; a sufficient reason 
with him to enlist as a private in the horse-guards: cocking his hat, 
and putting on a broad sword, jack boots, and shoulder belt, with 
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the most generous feelings he forfeited a very good estate. At 
length ensign Steele’s frank temper and wit conciliated esteem, and 
extorted admiration, and the ensign became a favourite leader in all 
the dissipations of the town. All these were the ebullitions of 
genius, which had not yet received a legitimate direction. Amidst 
these orgies, however, it was often pensive, and forming itself; for 
it was in the height of these irregularities that Steele composed his 
“‘ Christian hero, >? a moral and religious treatise, which, the contri- 
tions of every morning dictated, and to which the disorders of every 
evening added another penitential page. Perhaps the genius of 
Steele was never so ardent and so pure as at this period; and in an 
elegant letter to his commander, the celebrated lord Cutts, he gives 
an interesting account of the origin of this production, which none 
but one deeply imbued with its feelings could have experienced. 

“ Tower Guarp, Marca 23, 1701. 

“* My Lord—The address of the following papers is so very much due to 
your lordship, that they are but a mere report of what has passed upon my 
guard to my commander; for they were writ upon duty, when the mind was 
perfectly disengaged, and at leisure in the silent watch of the night, to run 
over the busy dream of the day; and the vigilance which obliges us to suppose 
an enemy always near us has awakened a sense that there is a restless and 
subtle one which constantly attends our steps. and meditates our ruin.”’* 

To. this solemn and monitory work he prefixed his name, from 
this honorable motive, that it might serve as ‘‘ a standing testimony 
against himself, and make him ashamed of understanding, and 
seeming to feel ‘what was virtuous, and living so quite contrary a 
life.””, Do we not think that no one less than a saint is —— to 
us? And yet he is still nothing more than ensign Steele! He tells 
us that this grave work made him considered, w ‘ho had been no un- 
delightful con:panion, as a disagreeable fellow—and “The Christ- 
ian Hero,” by his own words, appears to have fought off several 
fool-: hardy geniuses who were for “trying their valor on him,” Thus 
‘«The Christian Hero,” finding himself slighted by his loose com- 

anions, sat down and ‘composed a most laughable comedy. ‘ The 
Woneral: ” and, with all the frankness of a man who cares not to 
hide his motives, he tells us, that after his religious work he wrote 
the comedy because “nothing can make the town so fond of a man 
as a successful play.”+ The historian who had to record such 
strange events, following close on each other, of an author publish- 
ing a book of piety and a farce, could never have discovered the 
secret motive of the versatile author; for what author had ever such: 
honest openness of disposition? 

Steele was now at once a man of the town and its censor, and 
wrote lively essays on the follies of the day m an enormous black 
peruke which cost him fifty guineas! He built an elegant villa, but, 
as he was always inculcating ceconomy, he dates from “ The ’Ho- 
vel.” He detected the fallacy of the South-sea scheme, while he 


* — Nicholas’s “ Epistolary correspondence of Sir Richard Steele,” vol. ¥ 

p- 7 

“a Steele’ has given a 5 mom piece of on towards the end of his 
pology for himself and ritings,” p. 80, 4to. 
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himzelf invented projects neither inferior ia magnificence nor in 
misery. He even turned alchemist, and wanted to coin gold, 
merely to distribute it. The most striking incident in the life of 
this man of volition was his sudden marriage with a young lady who 
had attended on his first wife’s funeral—struck by her angelical 
beauty, if we trust to his raptures. Yet this sage, who would have 
written so well on the choice of a wife, united himself to a charac- 
ter the most uncongenial to his own; cold, reserved, and most anx- 
iously prudent in her attention to money, she was of a temper 
which every day grew worse by the perpetual imprudence and 
thoughtlessness of his own. He calls her ‘“ Prue,” in fondness 
and reproach; she was prudery itself! His adoration was perma- 
nent, and so were his complaints; and they never parted but with 
bickerings:—yet he could not suffer her absence, for he was writ- 
ing to her three or four passionate notes in a day, which are dated 
from his office, or his bookseller’s, or from some friend’s house—he 
has risen in the midst of dinner to dispatch a line to “ Prue,” to as- 
sure her of his affections since noon, ‘ Prue” used poor Steele at 
times very ill; indeed Steele seems to have conceived that his warm 
affections were all she required, for lady Steele, was usually left 
whole days in solitude, and frequently in want of a guinea, when 
Steele could not raise one. He, however, sometimes remonstrates 
with her very feelingly. The following note is an instance: 

“ Dear Wife—I have been in great pain of body and mind since I came out. 
You are extremely cruel to a generous nature, which has a tenderness for you 
that renders your least dishumour insupportably afflicting. After short starts 
of passion, not to be inclined to reconciliation, is what is against all rules of 


Christianity and justice. When I come home, I beg to be kindly received; or 
this will have as ill an effect upon my fortune as on my mind and body.” 


In a postscript to another billet, he thus sneers at lady Stecle’s 
excessive attention to money. ‘“ Your man Sam owes me three 
pence, which must be deducted in the account between you and 
me; therefore, pray take care to get it in, or stop it.” 

Such despatches as the following were sent off three or four 
times in a day. 

“J beg of you not to be impatient ae it be an hour before you see 

our obliged husband, R. Steele.” 
“ Dear Prue—Don’t be displeased that I do not come home till eleven 


o'clock... | Yours ever.” 
** Dear Prue—Forgive me dining abroad, and let Will carry the papers te 
Buckley's. Your fond devoted R. S.” 


* Dear Prue—I am very sleepy and tired, but could not think of closing my 
eyes till I had told you, I am dearest creature your most affectionate faithfu! 


husband, R. Steele.” 
“ From the Press, One in the morning.” 


It would seem by the following note, that this hourly account of 
himself was in consequence of the connubial mandate of his fair 
despot. 


“ Dear Prue—It is a strange thing, because you are handsome, that you will 
not behave pred with the obedience that people of worst features do—but 
that I must be always giving you an account of every trifle and minute of my 
time. 1 send this (o tell you 1 am waiting to be sent for again whén my lord 
Wharton is stirring.”’ 
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Yet Steele, gifted at all times with the susceptibility of genius, 

was exercising the finest feelings of the heart; the same generosity 
of ‘emper which deluded his ju sdgment, and inv rigorated his passions, 
readered him a tender and pathetic dramatist; a most fertile >ssay- 
ist; a patriot without private views; an enemy whose resentment 
died away in raillery, and a friend who could warmly pres: the 
hand that chastened him. Whether in administration, or explled 
the house—whether affluent, or flying from his creditors—in the 
fulness of his heart he perhaps secured his own happiness, and lyed 
on, like some wits, extempore. But such men, with all their virttes 
end all their genius, live only for themselves; they are not linksin 
the golden chain of society. Steele, in the waste of his splendi] 
talents, had raised sudden enmities and transient friendships. The 
world uses such men as eastern travellers do fountains; they drink 
their waters, and, when their thirst is appeased—turn their backs 
on them! Steele lived to be forgotten. He opened his career with 
folly; he hurried through it in a tumult of existence; and he closed 
it by an involuntary exile, amidst the wrecks of his fortune and his 
mind.* 
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The practice, we might say the principle, of voluntary asstcia~ 
tions, for the purpose of reforming abuses which cannot be reached 
by common course of law, or which the government is too slow or 
timid in correcting, seems to be a prevailing fashion of the age we 
live in. Some of these are for obtaining a reform of evil practices 
through all branches of the community—such are Temperance 
Societies. Others have in view the protection of the essential in- 
terests of their class or calling; as in the Associations of Working- 
men. Restricted to few and well defined objects, we deem these 
latter justifiable and even praise-worthy. The evil most to be 
dreaded by the industrious citizens composing them, is that they may 
be induced by the maneeuvres and intrigues of a few interested in- 
dividuals, to agitate questions and adopt measures foreign from the 
primary intention of the associates, and which they have both the 
right and power to act in, as citizens of the commonwealth, but 
which they can hardly attempt a special control of, without a direct 
encroachment on others, who are content with the general action 
on the subject by discussion and vote. The Banking Institutions 
for example, are denounced by working men in an Association as 1 
monopojies. The abolition of imprisonment for debt is recommend- 


* Calamities of anthors, ii. 164 
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ed by the same body. Now it strikes us that these and some other 
subjecs, which we could mention, discussed -by the Association, 
are very grave questions, the decision of which concerns the com- 
munity at large as much as the working men. Associations of 
merchants, of mariners, of lawyers, of doctors, might with equal 
proyriety take them up and claim legislative action on them, in re- 
fersnce to their own particular interests, of property and person. 

fhe true democratic practice in agitating a measure of reform, 
wiich is to be made valid by legislative enactment, is to present it 
t the public at large, set forth its bearing by writing and speech, 
invite discussion on its merits, and finally, if need be, make it a 
question at the pol’:., a party test; but in all this we ought not to 
hear the voice or witness the special influence of an association by 
whatever name called. It is competent legally and politically for 
any man to originate the question“and to discuss it; but not because 
he is a mechanic, or a farmer, or a merchant, or a lawyer; nor 
ought tis arguments be merely to influence a particular body or 
calling, but his fellow citizens at large, and always in reference to 
its bering on the majority. A different course than this would 
conv:rt Associations into exclusive and monopolising bodies worse 
than any against which they now declaim. 

The case is widely different when such Associations express 
ther opinions, and call upon their members to act respecting 
grevances under which they chiefly suffer, and to propose amend- 
ments which, while benefiting them, do not militate against the just 
rizhts and interests of other portions of their fellow citizens. Hence 
they cannot be blamed, on the contrary we must admit their inten- 
tions to be praise-worthy, when they inquire into the possible and 
practicable improvements in the present system of education 
“among the people with special reference to the internal economy 
of factories,” also “‘the consideration of the ‘Ten Hour System,’”’ 
or the portion of the twenty-four hours, during which a man ought 
to be expected or required to work, without injury to his health and 
deprivation of the society of his family. The working men have 
also, it would seem to us, a right to inquire into “the expediency of 
a lien law, which shall protect the property of the actual labourers 
as well as master workmen.” 

We venture these remarks in a spirit of real regard to the work- 
ing men, to the promotion of whose health and comfort we have 
always had a steady eye; a disposition of our’s displayed as well by 
our frequent hygienic directions addressed to them, as by our de- 
termination more than once expressed te obtain for them the benefit 
ef pubhe gymnasia and public baths. 
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The New England Association of Working Men, which recently 
met in Convention at Boston, recommended previous to their ad- 
journment “the holding of a National Convention of Working-Men, 
at Philadelphia, in October 1833.” 


A Good Sign. We were nota litie pleased to see among the 
rallying words at the recent generd election held in this city 
‘Temperance’ displayed in ‘arge ¢apitals. It matters not by 
which party, nor with what degree of sincerity it was upheld. The 
fact of its having been done ss, is testimony in favour of the grow- 
ing popularity of the cause ofTemperaace, aid shows that it is now 
thought worth while to mak: it a means of appeal to a portion at 
least of the people. 

If pledges are ever to b: justifiably required of candidates. for 
popular favour in the legisliture or city caincils, we know of no 
pledge which could with geaer advantage to the community be 
demanded, than that they sould promise tc use their utmost legiti- 
mate endeavours to diminsh,and finally prevent the manufacture 
and with it the sale and consimption of ardent spirits. When we 
find in the single county of Jeaver, more ‘han eight hundred mem- 
bers of Temperance Societis, we can hardly be thought to agitate 
this question too prematurty, or to allow our hopes to go very far 
in advance of probable reazation, 


Malt Liquors. The brwers in Poughkeepsie, New York, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphiaall complain of the greatly diminished 
consumption of malt liqurs, during the last six months. Of this 
fact, when regularly atteed by them who are necessarily the first 
to become acquainted wh and to feel it, we do not entertain the 
least doubt. But we doonfess ourselves to be sceptical in regard 
to the allegation, that te abandonment of malt liquors as a drink 
by those formerly usingt, has been followed by an increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirs by these same persons. Should this turn 
out to be the case, hoyver, it proves what we have so often assert- 
ed; viz: that they wh@elieve in the necessity of using, as a beve- 
rage, the artificial stauli of fermented and distilled liquors, and 
who do accordingly ve one or more varieties of either of the two 
classes of drinks, aren continual danger from two things: Ist, that 
they will go on incresing the quantity so far as to produce intoxi- 
cation, and material} affect their healths and damage their lives; - 
or 2d, that, for the ake of a variety of stimulus to the palate or 
by the advice of othrs, they will change the drink, and pass from a 
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weaker to a stronger stimulys, from one which, though not healthy, 
1s productive of fewer evils, o one manifestly detrimental and even 
poisonous. 

A young man, for example. whose circumstances are supposed to 
allow of it, begins, with the ‘ery best intentions and a real dislike 
of excess and drunkenness, t) drink a glass or two of wine daily— 
or a little brandy and water. He may do this for a length of time, 
perhaps for a life-time, withoit much change. But the probability 
is, speaking irom the experience of those who have preceded him 
on the stage of the world, that, in the languor from toil mental or 
bodily, in depressed spirits, in the foigetfulness of piudential max- 
ims in company, he will to-day increale the allowance of yesterday, 
and that, some one ormore of the sane excuses presenting them- 
selves, to-morrow, hewill augment stil further the quantity of his 
potations, and be one among the ‘fudled’ or ‘royally (beastly?) 
drunk.’ One fit of ths kind prepares or another, and so on until 
our regular young mar, one who borstel that he could be temperate 
without the ascetic privition of abslwenc,, is in a few years a regu- 
lar toper and half and Inif man, neitier entirely drunk nor entirely 
sober from one week’s end to the otler, 

In illustration of the second kind ¢ danger which we have indi- 
cated it may be safely affirmed on thestrength of admitted experi- 
ence in Great Britain and France, tht beer drinking, in the first, 
and wine drinking in the latter of thestcountries, prepares the per- 
sons so indulging, respectively, for a »ve of gin and of brandy. 
Admitting then, for the moment, that 1e drinking of malt liquors 
and light wines is attended with no immdiate bad effects, (whereas 
in fact these are numerous,) the practicpjaces the persons indulg- 
ing in it, in much greater peril of theiryalths and lives for the 
future, by the depraved appetite which ibroduces. Under similar 
circumstances in al] other respects, the 2er or wine drinker is in 
more danger of losing his health, and dninishing his usefulness, 
and forfeiting his character in society thaithe water drinker. We 
do not mean to affirm that the latter will bnecessarily exempt from 
distressing bedily iafirmities and the shox of evil passions; but 
we do affirm without fear of refutation, thovh not of contradiction, 
that he experiences these ills of mind and bdy in a more mitigated 
shape than he would do under a different reimen. 

In a struggle between brewers and distiers for supplying the 
market, we in common with all friends of taperance, would wish 
success to the former—not on account of an} positive good which 
results from the use of malt liquors, but becawe this is an evil less 
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than that of the consumption of distilled liquors. The excessive use 
as it is called, of malt liquors, is however, productive of as dire a 
tribe of maladies as would result from similar excess in ardent spi- 
rits. The habitual use of either is not called for by the wants of 
the animal economy. 

If Temperance Societies and physicians should have their opinions 
invoked in this matter, it becomes them to preserve a neutrality.— 
They are not called upon by their defestation of ardent spirits to 
give their approval to the habitual drinking of malt liquors, even 
though labeled ‘good and sound.’ By the way, what security have 
we, that these latter shall be good and sound, or that they shall re- 
ally deserve the name of malt liquors. The history of the beer 
trade in Great Britain is not very assuring on this head. 


THE CHOLERA IN PARIS. 


Although the cholera has happily disappeared from Philadelphia 
and in a great measure from the neighbouring cities, yet the fearful 
interest which the subject inspired cannot nor indeed ought not to be 
readily lost, either for the purposes of present instruction or of 


measures of future precaution. It does not come within the scope 
of this work to give detailed histories of the disease; but it is our 
intention, and it is in fact incumbent on us, to place from time to 
time before the public, such pertinent facts connected with its ori- 
gin and progress in different cities, as shall serve to impress per- 
manently on the minds of all, the advantages of correct principles 
of hygiene both public and private, as well as of wise government 
and social order, for the prevention of cholera and all devastating 
epidemic diseases. 

We have at this time on our table, among numerous other works 
on Cholera, three in French on the disease, as it prevailed in 
Paris. One is controversial, and need not engage our attention at 
this time. From the other two: a memoir by Dr. Foy, and a report 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, we shall make some gleanings 
of interest to the general reader. 

“What is the country,” says Dr. Foy, “ which shall be fortunate 
enough to be able to present an insurmountable barrier to the cho- 
lera-morbus? ‘That one in which destitution shall give place to 
competency, excess to temperance, excessive labour to suitable rest ; 
that one in which there cannot be found crowds of persons badly 
clothed, badly nourished, and poorly lodged, &c.; finally, the coun- 
try in which the laws of hygiene are known and followed may to a 
certainty count on having few if any cases of cholera. So convin- 
~ am I of the truth of this opinion, which I had already advanced 

OL. IV.—-E 
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in my memoir on the cholera in Poland, that I am almost certain, 
that if on the day after its appearance in Paris, it had been possi 
ble to have removed the poverty of the labouring and distressed 
classes, we should have seen the epidemic, if not completely ex- 
tinguished and disappear, at least not extending beyond the premo- 
nitory symptoms.” : 

The following are among the passages in the concluding summa-~ 
ry of Dr. Foy’s work: 


“The cholera broke out in Paris between the 22d and 26th 
March (1832); the first patients were received into the Hotel Dieu 
on the 27th. Before this date some doubtful and scattered cases 
had been noticed in the city. 

“From London the epidemic fell on Paris like a bomb; neither 
the cities nor towns adjacent to the frontiers of the kingdom, or in- 
termediate between them and the capital had a case of epidemic 
cholera. 

‘<The disease did not first break out in those quarters of Paris in 
which are the mails, stage coach offices, and hotels in which stran- 
gers arrive—it was in quite an opposite direction that it appeared. 

“The cholera first attacked the most destitute individuals, and 
most commonly many persons in the same family were attacked at 
the same time. 

‘‘ Physicians, students of medicine, sisters of charity, nurses of 
both sexes were not, in proportion to their numbers, greater suffer- 
ers from the disease than persons remote from the sick. 

‘“‘ From the first onset the cholera exhibited all the intensity and 
serious character of that which I witnessed at Warsaw. It was 
only at the expiration of ten or twelve days that the symptoms were 
of a somewhat mitigated nature. 

“Most commonly the epidemic was manifested by premonitory 
symptoms; but at times it came on suddenly. 

“A large majority of the population of the capital and of all the 
places in France in which the cholera prevailed, experienced in a 
greater or less degree the epidemic influence. This influence was 
scarcely observed at Warsaw. Shall we assign as a cause of this 
difference, the glorious although unfortunate Polish revolution 
which then occupied and excited the minds of all.” 


In reference to the locality of the disease in Paris, we learn from 
Dr. Foy— 

“That the streets which suffered most were those situated near the 
Hotel-de-Ville, or on the left bank of the Seine, in the neighbourhood » 
of the hospitals of the Hotel Dieu and la Pitie, in the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh arrondissements. Now, all these streets are inhabited 
by workmen who are crowded together in low rooms, without venti- 
lation, aad in which there prevails a most disgusting odour; they are 
filled with furnished rooms in which lodging is obtained for a night; 
and which are sinks of vice and poverty. What could be done 
against such causes as these of death? How restore health to or- 
gans so long enfeebled, altered in function, and without power of 
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veaction under a poison so violent as to destroy even a sound orga- 
nization? Ifto this we add the varied emotions experienced by the 
people, those rumours of poisoning which so unhappily excited their 
passions, that general discouragement, that sad and profound pros- 
tration, that terror which followed and which was marked on the 
countenances of all, we can understand that without supernatural 
aid, medicine must be powerless.”’ 


The report of the Academy of Medicine is in the historical part 
coincident with the conclusions at which Dr. Foy arrived. 


*¢ But in taking note of the great body of facts, it was seen that 
more frequently there was only one person attacked in a family or 
in the same room. This was more particularly observable in the 
class of people in easy circumstances.” 


Among the prophylactic or preservative means against cholera, 
the Academy lays great emphasis on rigid temperance, Its lan- 
guage is the more remarkable, because if regard be paid to its im- 
port, all strong drinks are prohibited. It is as follows: 


“We shall not be afraid, however to repeat how important it is 
to abstain from spirituous drinks and strong liquors; to carefully 
avoid loading the stomach with food, and to shun all causes of indi- 
gestion or even of difficult digestion. One ought, for good nutri- 
ment, to combine in suitable proportions animal. with vegetable 
matters, and that in reference to former usage, localities and per- 
sonal experience.” 


The advantages of a regular and quiet life are set forth by the 
Academy in its proclaiming the fact, that in the colleges, large 
boarding and private schools there was scarcely a case of cholera. 

The preservative powers of camphor are pointedly denied. The 
least inconvenience from the use of this drug would, we are told by 
this learned body, be its having no effect. In larger doses it has 
been productive of much injury. On the same line as camphor, 
they place all vinegars and alcoholic tinctures, and all anti-choleric 
mixtures in general ‘‘ which were a real tax levied on public cre- 
dulity.”” Panaceas, vermifuges and port wine, would have found 
no favour with the French Academy of Medicine 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON PLANTS. 


There is an impression very generally entertained among gar- 
deners, especially in Europe, that the moon has a particular effect 
on plants, and this in certain months more than in others. The gar- 
deners near Paris give the name of the lune rousse to the moon, 
which, beginning in April, becomes full either at the end of the 
month, or more generally in May. According to them the light of the 
moon, in those months, injures the shoots of plants, and, when the sky 
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is clear, the leaves and buds exposed to this light become red or 
brown, and are destroyed, though the thermometer in the atmos- 
phere is several degrees above the freezing point. They confirm this 
observation, by remarking that, when the rays of the moon are ar- 
rested in consequence of the existence of clouds in the air, the plants 
are not then injured, although the temperature and other circum- 
stances are the same. 

M. Arago who has examined the fact, explains it by a reference 
to the observation of Dr. Wells, and the principles which he has 
established. This gentleman has shown that in a clear night, ex- 
posed bodies may frequently have their temperature reduced below 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, solely by the effect of radiation, 
the difference being as much as from six to ten or more degrees; 
but that this does not take place when the heavens are obscured. 
M. Arago then observes, that the temperature is often not more 
than from four to six degrees above the freezing point during the 
nights of April and May, and that when the night is clear, conse- 
quently when the moon is bright, the temperature of the leaves and 
buds may often be brought by radiation below the freezing point, 
whilst that of the air remains above it, and consequently an effect be 
produced, which, though not dependent upon, accompanies the bril- 
liant, unobscured state of the moon—the absence of these injurious 
effects, when the moon is obscured, being, also, as perfectly ac- 
counted for by these principles, from the knowledge that the same 
clouds which obscure the moon, will prevent the radiation of heat 
from the plants. Hence, the observation of the gardener is correct 
as far as it goes, though the interpretation of its cause, which is 
generally given, is incorrect. 


FEMALE INDUSTRY. 

If we refer to the accounts which the ancients give concerning 
the manner in which women formerly spent their time, we shall find 
that in their estimation, at least, female industry was by no means a 
matter of indifference. Homer tells us of princesses, who although 
entrusted with the economy of their household and a variety of do- 
mestic concerns, nevertheless found time to make the clothing worn 
by their husbands and their families. He represents Andromache 
employed in works of embroidery. Helen, also, made rich tapestry, 
which she embroidered with her own hands. The famous Penelope 
and her loom are familiar to every reader. Theocritus, Terence, 
Virgil—in short every ancient author, as well sacred as profane, 
bears testimony of the active and industrious lives which the females 
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of their days, led; and even in the corrupt ages of Rome, Augustus 
is said, on the authority of Seutonius, to have worn no clothing but 
such as was made by his wife and her sisters. 

It was likewise the custom, formerly, among our European ances- 
tors, for women to employ themselves in useful works. Even among 
the highest of the nobility, females, were not content to amuse 
themselves for a few minutes in the day with the needle; but sitting 
in the midst of their maidens, they laboured statedly for hours, at 
tasks, which would now be considered degrading to a fine lady. 
Many of the ancient halls in England possess complete sets of fur- 
niture and hangings worked under the immediate superintendance 
of some former lady of the mansion. 

The Germans who for a longer period than almost any other na- 
tion retained the customs of their forefathers, cherished to a very 
late period in their females a love of useful industry. In all the 
courts of Germany, princesses constantly worked in the midst of 
their female attendants, and were never ashamed to take an active 
part in all the domestic concerns of their household—they would 
indeed blush to have been found idle. They had no idea that wo- 


men have the shameful privilege of doing nothing, or of spending 
their time only in trifles—They claimed and made use of their true 
prerogative—and were of the opinion that the love of industry is a 
virtue which supports all others, and which does honour to their 
sex, however depressed or elevated may be its rank in society. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


Mr. Calvert, the intelligent editor of the work entitled Illustra- 
tions of Phrenology, &c.* assigns the following appropriate reasons 
for his ushering it into public notice at this time: 

“The rapid progress which the science has made, within a few 
years, in Europe; the strong advocacy lately given it in our own 
country in the medical prefession; and the increasing and growing 
interest with which the subject is generally viewed among us, re- 
commend the present as a suitable moment for issuing such a yo- 
lume. The conviction the editor entertains of the vast importance 
of the Phrenological discoveries, and of the beneficial results to be 
produced by a diffusion of a knowledge of them, has entered largely 
into his motive to undertake the task.”” The recent arrival of Dr. 
Spurzheim in this country, and the increased curiosity and philoso- 

* Being a selection of Articles from the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
and the Transactions of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society—with went 


six wood cuts—Edited by George H. Calvert, with an introduction by the 
tor. Baltimore: William & Joseph Neal, 1832. p. 192. 12mo. 
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phical interest in Phrenology, which the lectures of that distin- 
guished man never fail to impart wherever he goes, render the 
appearance of this little work still more opportune. Mr. Calvert, 
has executed the task which he proposed to himself, with judgment 
and ability. Our only regret is, that he does not address the reader 
more frequently in his own words—knowing as we do, that his zeal 
does not outstrip his knowledge of the subject, nor his ability to set 
it forth in the most instructive manner. 

But we think we hear many of our readers, and they by no means 
unlearned, exclaim—What is this Phrenology about which we hear 
from time to time? The question shall be answered with becoming 


brevity. 

Phrenology is derived from two Greek words signifying mind and 
discourse. The title might be adopted by any sect of philosophers, 
who make the attributes of the mind their study. It is now, how- 
ever, understood to signify that system which admits that the mind 
is not an unit, displaying its powers alike on all subjects, in propor- 
tion to the attention and labour exercised on them; but that it con- 
sists of many faculties possessing very distinct and separate modes 
of action. These faculties are innate—that is, the predisposition 
to particular feelings and trains of thought and reasoning are innate. 
There is no necessary dependence between them, at least to such 
a degree that one tendency is to furnish evidence of the possession 
of another tendency or predisposition. Quickness of temper, for 
instance, or a tendency to resent with violence real or fancied 
wrong, gives no measure of firmness of character—nor does it 
imply either the presence or absence of benevolence. Between the 
passions, as they are commonly called, and the intellect, there can 
be no admitted relation nor proportion. Nor is there any such pro- 
portion between the activity of the faculties merely intellectual. A 
genius for music is innate, and often hereditary; but it does not im- 
ply a genius for painting, nor either of these for poetry, or for ma- 
thematics. 

All these positions are undeniable—sustained as they are by the 
entire history of man, and illustrated by every day’s observation. 
But yet, despite of the facts thus staring them in the face, metaphy- 
sicians almost invariably speak of the mind as an unit power, or at 
the most, displaying itself by a few faculties, which are in fact 
merely modes of activity of a faculty—such as memory, imagina- 
tion and judgment. Pedagogues act on the false creed of the meta- 
physicians, and apply the same rules of education, give the same 
tasks to their young pupils, without regard to the contradictery na- 
ture or at least exceedingly different degrees of activity of their 
faculties. 

Phrenology, by admitting the innate peculiarities of mind and the 
— and separate offices of its faculties, takes cognizance of 

uman nature as it really is—but not as it is exhibited by the 
schoolmen and metaphysicians. In education it assumes the neces- 
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sity of appealing to the different faculties, by means and agencies 
adapted to each, and does not attempt to force one or a class of fa- 
culties by the laws which are found to govern another class. Thus 
the feelings are to be appealed to through the feelings; and roused 
or checked by means calculated to act directly on them. They are 
not to be schooled into subjection by mere reasoning. Strength of 
intellect does not give a pledge of morality. This last depends on 
a right government of the feelings—a government obtained often 
over themselves by men of comparatively weak intellects; whilst all 
history shows that the most ingenious sophist or acute dialectician, 
is far from being either the most benevolent or the most just and 
upright man. 

So far Phrenology may be considered a philosophical deduction 
from the known and appreciable phenomena of mind, as evinced 
in the actions of men. But physiologically and philosophically, 
the study cannot stop at this point. It is now well ascertain- 
ed, that every action or function performed by man, as a living and 
sentient and intellectual being, is by means of an appropriate me- 
chanism or organ, as it is more generally termed. Locomotion is 
performed by means of the muscles and bones variously arranged 
and jointed. Vision requires the eye: hearing the ear: the cir- 
culation of the blood is performed by a heart and a series of tubes 
or blood vessels variously designated. Mind, the abstract idea of 
power of thought, sentiment and passion—composed in fact as we 
have just seen of many faculties, ought also to have its material or- 
gan or series of organs. 

The brain is the part which makes up these organs, and on the 
development and due proportion of which, depend the performance 
of the faculties of the mind. But if there be a plurality of these 
latter, and if their operation be different and in a measure distinct, 
there ‘ought we should suppose be a plurality of organs of the brain; 
that is to say, for each faculty there ought to be an allotment of a 
particular part of the brain. The two propositions are essentially 
connected; and it is this connexion which constitutes the system of 
Phrenology, as first taught and explained by Gall, and since further 
confirmed and illustrated by his coadjutor Spurzheim. 

To the question how the correspondence between the fulness and 
size of particular parts of the brain, and the energetic display of 
particular faculties has been ascertained, we reply, by observation 
and experiment. The brain, as a whole, being the apparatus by 
which the mind, as a whole, displays itself, it might have been infer- 
red, that the larger the former compatible with health, the more 
forcible and vigorous would be the latter. Asa corollary from this, 
the larger a particular portion of the brain is, the more active would 
be the faculty or class of faculties depending on it for their perfor- 
mance. Hence size must be regarded relatively to the part or re- 
gion of the brain, as indicative of mental power. If the growth is 
mainly in one direction, as for instance behind a line which should 
be drawn from one ear to the another, passing over the summit of 
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the head, a very different display of mind will prevail from that which 
would result from a large development before this line, or in the 
anterior and upper part of the brain. This and other differences of 
mental display corresponding with differences of development of 
brain, are facts clearly ascertained and which may be readily con- 
firmed by any person who chooses to take the trouble to observe 
for himself. 

But while we speak thus familiarly of growth and development 
of brain, our readers may ask how we can ascertain this actual and 
relative size of a part hidden from the eye and inclosed in a hard 
bony case. We'reply that the case or scull which eontains the 
mass called brain, takes its form and outline from the former. The 
softer body in its growth modifies the figure of the harder: the su- 
perficies of the brain is complete before the scull, as we see in 
early infancy. ‘The growth of the first precedes the increased ca~- 
pacity of the second; and when as in dropsy of the brain this part 
becomes preternaturally distended, sometimes acquiring an enor- 
mous size, it causes a corresponding enlargement of the scull or 
bony case. The scalp covers closely and uniformly the scull. 
Hence, when in a living subject, we run our hand over the head, 
feeling prominences and depressions, we may be pretty well assured 
that there is corresponding fulness or deficiency of substance of the 
brain beneath. 

It is to this part of the science—an examination of the outward 
form of the head, with reference to the absolute and comparative 
roundness and fulness of its several regions, as a measure of the 
size of the brain beneath and of the energy of the corresponding 
faculties that the terms Craniology, and Cranioscopy are frequently 
applied. 

Purenotoey then teaches, and consists in, a belief of there being 
a plurality of faculties of the mind; of these faculties being innate 
and often hereditary, and independent of each other in their manner 
of action and educability; and also that they depend, as a whole, for 
their performance, on the entire mass of the brain, and for that of each 
faculty on a particular portion of the brain, the size of which at the 
surface can be measured with tolerable accuracy, by the size of that 
part of the scull immediately above it. 

For proofs of these several truths, and examples of the successful 
application of the science of Phrenology, to explaining the contra- 
dictions in human nature and to acquiring a knowledge of indivi- 
dual character, we can confidently refer to the work of Mr. Calvert. 
The accounts of Dr, Gall’s visit to the prisons of Berlin and Span- 
dau, and Mr. Combe’s to Dublin, are full of interest to all who 
desire to make the penal code, conform with justice to society, and 
due seclusion and punishment of criminals. In the Phrenological 
observations also on the cerebral developments of Williams and 
Bishop, and on Burk, murderers, the reader will see the superiority 
of this mode, in analysing character and elucidating much of what 
in all other systems of mental philosophy seems so obscure. 
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The Olympic Games were among the most important of the Gre- ‘ 
cian institutions. The preparatory discipline to which the youth i 
were obliged to submit, who were ambitious to win the laurels, in- 
ured their bodies to hardship, while the generous rivalship that 
pervaded their competition expanded the soul. 









** The youth who strives the Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain.” 










By these games, a noble band of youth was trained to become 
the ornament and protection of their country. When the clarion of i 
war resounded through the states, they were active and alert to dis- ; 
play the boldest exercises of courage; or in the popular assembly, 

their commanding eloquence tilled the angry tumults of an in- 

fatuated multitude. 

But these were not the only advantages which resulted from the 
Olympic Games. Greece was divided into many states, which dif- ; 
fered in their internal policy, in their language and in their habits. 
When threatened with invasion, it was necessary that they should 
all unite in the common defence. As the games constituted a reli- 
gious festival, which every Greek considered it a duty as well as 
a privilege to attend, men from the most remote provinces were as- ) 
sembled; and the worship of a common divinity was of admirable g 
effect in producing a harmony of disposition, and in moulding to a 
common standard their dissimilar manners and various dialects.— 
Men of knowledge imparted to each other the result of their stu- 
dies, and soldiers organized systems of defence against the hour of 
danger. The weaker states solicited and obtained the protection 
of the stronger; and the emulation of the young was stimulated by 
the distinction and applause conferred upon the eminent and suc- ' 
cessful. : 


























Gu; Patin.—This learned and celebrated physician used to call 
liqeurs and sweet drams by the very appropriate name of “‘ Les pot- 
sons sucres’’ sugared poisons. : 

He used to say, that the only use of anger is to spoil every 
thing, and that one day Minerva, the goddess of Eloquence and 
Rhetoric, having put herself into a passion, was guilty of a solecism 
in discourse. ‘ 

He remarked, after Lucian, that when the gods hated any one, 
they made him a schoolmaster, and that to be reduced to teach the 
ignorant was like the ancient punishment of being condemned ad 
bestias, to be thrown to wild beasts. 

Of the art of medicine as practised by his contemporaries, he 
~ and with great truth, that it was the art of divination. 
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Empirics and quacks, and all who exercised the art of medicine 
without skill and with great profit, he termed the Hawks of the fa- 
culty. 

Old age, he observed, is a very great lady indeed, for she can 
never make a visit without bringing with her a numerous retinue 
of attendants. 

His great hatred to the English nation, which he took every op~ 
portunity of displaying, was produced in his mind from their having 
made away with one of their kings, and from their administering 
antimonial wine in fevers. 





Among the recent institutions of this city, we observe a Riding 
School, under the direction of Messrs. Roper and Blyth. Arrange- 
ments have been made there for giving instructions to both ladies 
and gentlemen, at suitable, but separate, hours, in an art alike 
conducive to health and graceful carriage. It is one, moreover, 
which gives amusement and recreation, and to which the most as- 
cetic and self-denying can find no reasonable objection. We hope 
to hear that the school is much and regularly frequented by the 
youth of both sexes. 





CIVILIZATION—-BARBARISM. 


One might almost question, with Rousseau, the advantages of 
civilization, if they are not evidenced both in improvement of the 
intellect and better regulation of the feelings. But where a know- 
ledge of the right is constantly in opposition to the practice of the 
wrong, where vanity leads to the most absurd fashions and sacrifice 
of personai comfort, one may reasonably doubt of a people meriting 
the praise of being civilized. In this respect the European and 
Anglo-American have not much to boast of, over the Ashantees of 
Africa or the Indians of the Columbia River. It is not easy to say 
on which side the greatest absurdities of vanity are practised; by 
them who compress the brain and cause flat-heads, or by others, as 
among us, who compress the lungs and cause flat-chests. In appa- 
rent monstrosity or disfiguration of the human form divine, corset- 
ing, by which the body of a female is made to resemble an hour 
glass, or to remind one of a wasp, without, be it always understood, 
its sting; the civilized Europeans and Americans, are mid-way be- 
tween the Chinese with their wise proverbs, paternal discipline, 
universal corruption, and small feet,—and the Indians of the Co- 
lumbia: River with their savageness, their thievery and flat heads. 
But in point of great and permanent injury to the human frame, and 
loss of health and abbreviation of life, the practice of corseting, 
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the fashion among the refined, the highly civilized is infinitely 
worse and more truly cruel than the bandaging of the feet or 
compressing of the head. 

We subjoin here an account of the process by which the Indians 
at the mouth of the Columbia River acquire the distinguishing 
mark of flat-heads. It is related by Cox, in his highly interesting 
narrative of Adventures on the Columbia River. 


“‘Immediately after birth, the infant is placed in a kind of oblong 
cradle formed like a trough, with moss under it. One end, on 
which the head reposes, is more elevated than the rest. A padding 
is then placed on the forehead, with a piece of cedar-bark over it, 
and by means of cords passed through small holes on each side of 
the cradle, the padding is pressed against the head. It is kept in 
this manner upwards of a year, and is not, I believe, attended with 
much pain. ‘The appearance of the infant, however, while in this 
state of compression, is frightful, and its little black eyes, forced 
out by the tightness of the bandages, resemble those of a mouse 
choked in a trap. When released from this inhuman process, the 
head is perfectly flattened, and the upper part of it seldom exceeds 
an inch in thickness. It never afterward recovers its rotundity. 
They deem this an essential point of beauty, and the most devoted 
adherent of our first Charles never entertained a stronger aversion 
to a Round-head than these savages.* 

“They allege, as an excuse for this custom, that all their slaves 
have round heads; and accordingly every child of a bondsrran, 
who is not adopted by the tribe, inherits not only his father’s ac- 

radation, but his parental rotundity of cranium. 

“This deformity is unredeemed by any peculiar beauty either in 
features or person. The height of the men varies from five feet to 
five feet six inches; that of the women is generally six or eight 
inches less. The nose is rather flat, with distended nostrils; and a 
mouth, seldom closed, exposes to view an abominable set of short, 
dirty, irregular teeth. The limbs of the men are in general well 
shaped; but the women, owing to tight ligatures which they wear 
on the lower part of their legs, are quite bandy, with thick ankles, 
and broad flat feet.” . 

We entreat those mothers who allow of and even directly en- 
courage their daughters, who have hardly yet passed the period of 
childhood, to tight lacing and compressing of their waists, so as to 
prevent the suitable expansion of the chest, to ask themselves, 
whether they are a whit more rational than the Indians of Colum- 
bia River, or whether their chief motive be not as weak and un- 


worthy a one as that assigned by these people, viz: to make a 


* ‘Doctor Swan, on examining the sculls I had taken, candidly confessed that 
nothing short of occular demonstration could have convinced him of that possi- 
bility of moulding the human head into such a form.’ 
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marked distinction between their children and those of their in- 
feriors. 

In another respect, the comparison between the savage and the 
civilized, will not be to the advantage of the latter. We advert 
now to the opinions held respecting the effects of ardent spirits. 
Among us, we every now and then hear men, called wise and learned, 
advocating the use of these liquors. Let, them hear what the un- 
tutored savage thinks on the subject. 

*¢ All the Indians on the Columbia entertain a strong aversion to 
ardent spirits, which they regard as poison. They allege that slaves 
only drink to excess; and that drunkenness is degrading to free 
men. On one occasion some of the gentlemen at Fort George in- 
duced a son of Comcomly the chief to drink a few glasses of rum. 
Intoxication quickly followed, accompanied by sickness; in which 
condition he returned home to his father’s house, and for a couple 
of days remained in a state of stupor. The old chief subsequently 
reproached the people at the fort for having degraded his son by 
making him drink, and thereby exposing him to the laughter of his 
slaves. 

In one other particular we do not find that there is much difference 
between the Indians, and the inhabitants of Paris, London or Phi- 
ladelphia. The credulity of all is nearly-the same, as well as their 
dislike to be undeceived; and “‘the strong man of medicine”’ is not 
more than equalled by the maker of the Rob, or the Balm of Gilead, 
or the Panacea. Mr. Cox thus describes Indian quackery. 

“ Every Indian village has its quack doctor; or, as they call him, 
‘the strong man of medicine.’ The moment a native is attacked 
with sickness, no matter of what description, the physician is sent 
for. He immediately commences operations by stretching the pa- 
tient on his back; while a number of his friends and relations sur- 
round him, each carrying a long and a short stick, with which they 
beat time to a mournful air which the doctor chaunts, and in which 
they join at intervals. Sometimes a slave is despatched to the roof 
of the house, which he belabours most energetically with his drum- 
sticks, joming at the same time with a loud voice the chorus inside. 
The man of medicine then kneels, and presses with all his force his 
two fists on the patient’s stomach. The unfortunate man, tortured 
with the pain produced by this violent operation, utters the most 
piercing cries; but his voice is drowned by the doctor and the by- 
standers, who chant loud and louder still the mighty ‘song of me- 
dicine.’ 

“‘ At the end of each stanza the operator seizes the patient’s 
hands, which he joins together and blows on. He thus continues 
alternately pressing and blowing until a small white stone, which 
he had previously placed in the patient’s mouth, is forced out. 
This he exhibits with a triumphant air to the man’s relations; and 
and with all the confidence and pomposity of modern quackery, as- 
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sures them the disease is destroyed, and that the patient must un- 
doubtedly recover. Mr. Franchere states he has seen some of 
them carefully envelop the small stone, which they call the source 
of evil, in a piece of cedar bark, and throw it into the fire. 

“Tt ‘frequently happens that a man, who might have been cured 
by a simple dose of medicine, is by this abominable system destroy- 
ed; but whether recovery or death be the consequence, the quack 
is equally recompensed, Some of the more intelligent undoubtedly 
perceive the imposition which these fellows practice; but the great 
faith which the ignorant and superstitious multitude have in their 
skill deters any man from exposing their knavery.”’ 


POLITICS. 


Removed, as well by professional pursuits as by taste, from the 
temptation of playing the part of political partisans, we are still not 
without sympathy and respect for those of our readers and a large 
body of the reading public who are in this situation. In local or 
state, and national politics, every citizen has to a certain extent, a 
direct or personal interest. They involve questions of great mo- 
ment, not only at the present juncture but for after times: and ac- 
cording to the success of the people in arriving at the truth and 
separating it from plausible but dangerous sophisms, will be the 
probabilities of continued prosperity for the commonwealth. The 
remarks of Coleridge on the movements of men in general, will ap- 
ply to their progress and duty as politicians. ‘If we hope,” says 
this original writer, ‘‘to instruct others, we should familiarise our 
own minds to some fixed and determinate principles of action. The 
world is a vast labyrinth, in which almost every one is running a 
different way, and almost every one manifesting hatred to those 
who do not run the same way. <A few indeed stand motionless, 
and not seeking to lead themselves or others out of the maze, laugh 
at the failures of their brethren. Yet with little reason; for more 
grossly than the most bewildered wanderer does he err, who never 
aims to go right. It is more honorable to the head, as well as to 
the heart, to be misled by our eagerness in the pursuit of truth, 
than to be safe from blundering by contempt of it. ‘The happiness 
-of mankind is the end of virtue, and truth is the knowledge of the 
means, which he will never seriously attempt to discover, who has 
not habitually interested himself in the welfare of others.” 

But while thus admitting that it is the duty of every citizen to 
exercise his right of free and diligent inquiry into public measures, 
and the abilities of those who offer themselves as national guides 
and counsellors, it by no means follows that this should be his daily 
occupation. He is not called upon to debate every question of a 
public nature at the corners of streets, or in the highways, nor to be 
haranguing on every court day, nor vociferating his opinions in 
taverns and other places of occasional convivial resort. Some 
may feel themselves called on by a sense of duty, and from a fear 
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of misconception of their sentiments, to address the public through 
the daily press: but a very large majority of the people may well 
content themselves withthe expression of their deliberate convic- 
tion by their votes, at the day of election of their representatives 
and chief magistrates. In selecting these personages, they are not 
required by the widest latitude of republicanism, to suppose that 
“the commonest human intellect suffices for a perfect insight into 
the whole scene of civil policy, and qualifies the possessor to sit in 
judgment on the constitution"and administration of his own country 
and of all other nations.”” According to this misleading creed— 
one which by the way is too generally the one of political faith—*“ to 
be a musician, on orator, a painter, a poet, an architect, or even to 
be a good mechanist, presupposes genius, to be an excellent citizen 
or mechanic requires more than an average degree of Talent; but 
to be a legislator requires nothing but common sense.”’ It unfor- 
tunately happens that claim is ‘often laid to the possession of this 
last attribute, with a vehemence in the inverse proportion of a no- 
torious deficiency of both talents and attainments; and he is extoll- 
ed as a good practical man, an efficent legislator, one who will not 
be led away by theories, merely because he has uniformly shown 
himself to be incapable of lofty thoughts and powers of general 
reasoning. 


Good Advice.—In place of talking politics, and complaining of 
the hardness of the times, one had better work—work drives away 
want, and economy prevents its return. 

There is no greater burden than that which a man imposes on 
himself by idleness and dissipation. 

Never trust to the nostrums of quacks—they are so many poi- 
soners, who, while receiving your money laugh in their sleeve at 
your credulity. 

If you have the tooth-ache, go and see a dentist—and if you wish 
to avoid indigestion, live soberly. 

Avoid law-suits.—The hest cause is, for the party concerned, a 
bad one. Justice is not rendered gratis in this world—so that al- 
though it costs a man a great deal who is in the wrong, it makes 
him also pay up roundly enough who is in the right. 

Be not ashamed of your calling—all vocations are honourable, 
which are useful and followed with probity. No vocation. dishon- 
ours a man, although by his misconduct he may bring disgrace 
on it. 


Tobacco no security from Cholera.~M. Chevalier proved, from 
documents, that the assertion made on a former evening, that to- 
bacco was a preservative against cholera, was erroneous. He 
stated that twenty-seven mechanics employed in the tobacco manu- 
factories had died of the disease. 
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Prussic Acid a Poison to Vegetables.—The sensitive plant, when 
exposed to the vapour of prussic acid, instantly closes its leaves. 
The same plant, as well as other tender plants, such as the garden 
pea and kidney bean, when subject to the influence of this acid, 
quickly wither and die, and the laurel-water has the same effect 
upon them. It appears also that plants which naturally contain the 
acid, such as the cherry-laurel and almond tree, are not less sus- 
ceptible of its poisonous action than others. Seeds, steeped for 
some time in the acid, lose their power of germination. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

Architecture as a Science.—As a science, then beyond the 
rules necessarily imposed by the leading intention of durability, 
we detect, says Meemes, nothing in the architecture of Egypt 
like the universal harmony given to it in Greece. The same is 
the character of Indian art, with still more of incongruous un- 
ion; for here the massive simplicity of the original, or at least 
earliest source, for so we have already shown Egyptian art to be, 
is broken down and loaded with frittered and pretending orna- 
ment. Syria, or the vast district lying between, furnishes nothing 
bejond conjecture, or rather in the only instance, that of Solomon’s 
labours, where we attain some information on which implicit reli- 
ance may be placed—clear manifestations are discovered of mixed 
art, in which that of Egypt predominated. Thus, in the whole of 
the ancient world, about a thousand years before our present era, 
when the Greeks first, or soon after, began to erect temples, there 
existed no science complete in itself, or whose principles even had 
been elicited from the chaotic mass of materials, by which they 
could have been directed, in their own matchless monuments. 
Whatever of grace and of beauty—of dignity and truth—of subli- 
mity and harmonious proportion,—whatever of architectonic excel- 
lence, grounded on the most profound principles of taste, and esta- 
blished on the sure basis of geometry,—whatever of all this can be 
discovered in the building of Greece, she owes it to the superiority 
of native genius. Yet the obligations to Egyptian predecessors 
were neither few nor unimportant. The rectangular area, in which 
the breadth should bear a proportion less to the length, a shape of 
all others best adapted to beauty and convenience, was introduced. 
A still less obvious source of almost every higher beauty in the 
science—columnar architecture—was there practised so early, that 
whether it originated in the country, or was introduced, is unknown, 
Even the system of ornament may, in its rise at least, be traced in 
these primeval remains; for not a single detail afterwards introdu- 
ced may not, in a rudimental, often nearly perfected state, be re- 
marked; especially the beautiful idea of floral ornaments. Lastly, 
in the works of Egyptian art, very perfect examples of mechanical 
practice, both in dressing and laying the materials, might be ob- 
served in almost every instance. All these elements, however, the 
last excepted, jarring among themselves, whether as wholes or 
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parts, were to be selected, arranged, methodized, and animated by 
grace, harmony, nobleness,—in short, the science of architecture 
was yet to be created, 


Initation without Invention.—There is a painter in Naples, or at 
least there was one a few years back, named Ciappa. This man’s 
talent consists in copying the paintings of the old masters, with 
such accuracy that the copy cannot be distinguished from the ori- 
ginal, even when they are both together. He turns his ability in 
this way to good account—passing off, as we have been told, his 
copies for the celebrated originals. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that skilful as Ciappa is in copying, he has never, of himself 
been able to compose nor execute an original piece, or one of his 
own invention, in the least above mediocrity. 


a a — 





Doveuty’s Casrnet or Naturat History AND AMERICAN RURAL 
Sports— With Illustrations. We have received the sixth number of the second 
volume of this instructive and amusing work, which combines more popular 
instruction on Natural History, with ornamental illustrations, than any other 
of the same price, of which we have any knowledge. On the same terms of a 
daily newspaper, or eight dollars a year,a person can have a volume of this 
work of Doughty’s, consisting of 13 numbers or 300 pages 4to, fitted either to take 
a place on a ladies table or on the shelf of a library of a man of science.— 
The coloured engravings, two to each number, or twenty-six at the expiration 
of the year, are equivalent to the subscription price of the volume. Those of 
the last or sixth number, are of the Eggs of twenty-five different birds, and of 
the Scarlet Tanager and Blue Eyed Warbler. We can hardly conceive of any 
gentleman, who looks at all to the augmentation of his library or to the rational 
amusement of his family, failing to subscribe to this work 





Tue PHtLantnRopist.—This is the title of a new weekly paper, the first 
number of which was issued on the 17th October, in this city. It is published 
by Messrs Clark and Walter, 220 north Third street, at two dollars per annum. 

e subjects which will occupy the chief space in the columns of the Pain an- 
THRoPIsT, are Education, Sound Morals and Temperance, together with a 
summary of the Vews of the week. It is proposed to make the literary selec- 
tions of such a cast that they shall combine instruction with amusement, and 
contribute to give to the Put anruropist the character of a pleasant family 


paper. 


*,* We have not been able, for want of space, to notice in this number a 
useful little work by Belinaye, on Hygine; nor Dr. Culdwell’s very valuable 
Essay on Intemperance, We had marked for extracts—some interesting pas- 
sages in the XV. Vol. of the Library of Entertaining knowledge, on Vegetable 
Substances used for the Food of Man; and in more than one of the Biographies‘of 
distinguished men—now on our table; all of which though postponed insertion, 
for the reason just stated, shall appear in due season, interspersed with the 
usual proportion of original hygienic and miscellaneous matter. 





For Sate at tHIs Orrice.—Gazetteer of North America, Journal of 
Health, 3 volumes, bound; Casket, 5 vols. bound; Catechism of American 
Law; Catechism of Health; Kaleidoscope; Class Books; Interest Tables; 
Testaments, &c. &c.—Together with a variety of superior Steel, Copper-plate 
and Wood Engravings, in small or large quantities. 





Tre Journat or Heavrn ann RecreaTion—is published monthly at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo. The work will contain numerous ong 
in illustration of the subject matter. Ka ’ " 


ddress S. C. Atxrvson, No. 12 Hudson's Alley. 
















